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ONONDAGA NOTES. 

I attended the concluding ceremonies of the White Dog Feast at 
Onondaga, N. Y., January 18, 1894, under the escort of Daniel La 
Fort, head chief. We went to the council house, where about thirty 
men and boys and a dozen females were assembled. All the men 
wore their hats, and in the council house all had on their ordinary 
attire. At the smaller house, sometimes called the short house, to 
distinguish it from the long house, John Green was gaudily feath- 
ered and dressed, and Thomas Webster, keeper of the wampum, 
wore a feather headdress. Both had some red paint on their faces. 
The clans were divided as usual : the Wolf, Turtle, Beaver, and 
Snipe in the long house ; the Bear, Deer, Hawk, and Eel in the 
short house. La Fort spoke of two branches of the Turtles, the 
sand and mud turtles, and some of the other clans have a like divi- 
sion. 

A little before noon La Fort arose, and began an address, to 
which there were frequent responses of "Ne-a!" He alone un- 
covered his head, although most bowed. Perhaps half responded. 
A gun was heard, and a messenger from the short house entered, 
and asked guesses on a dream. He stood facing the men, and they 
questioned him amid much merriment. A curious chant with re- 
sponses followed this. A man arose to give another dream, and 
there was some more quiet fun. He sat down, and a woman came 
to him and whispered another dream in his ear. He rose and stated 
this, with a little more fun, and the messenger took it to the other 
house. A chant followed, with responses. Several boys were pres- 
ent with guns and pistols, and some of these now went out and 
fired them. 

There were cries outside, and another messenger came. There 
was another chant, some keeping up an accompaniment of " He ! 
He ! He ! " beating time with the feet, and ending with a long 
drawn out " Wo-o-o-o-a-a-ah," with falling cadence. A short speech 
and guesses at the dream followed, with more laughter, and the 
same prolonged cry and falling cadence. This messenger retired, 
with the boys, and there were again cries and firing without. An- 
other messenger came, and this was several times repeated, while 
we heard similar chants from the other house. 

The council house stands nearly east and west with opposite 
doors in the centre. The south door was opened, as a procession 
started from the short house on the north side, chanting as it came. 
It consisted of John Green and two men, the last of whom bore the 
white basket, which now represents the dog. Fifty years ago two 
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white dogs were consumed on a pile of wood outside ; then there 
was but one dog burned outdoors ; then this was dropped into the 
stove ; and now a white basket takes its place. La Fort informed 
me that this happens because the sacred breed of dogs is extinct, 
but others simply say that the present practice looks better. 

In the council house two benches were placed across the house, in 
front of the two stoves. On one of these, at the east or men's end, 
sat La Fort and four others. Two women took the opposite one. 
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These are called Ho-no-wi-yah Sa-na Ta-hen-yah-wah-ke, " the man 
begging Tahenyahwahke for the people." John Green, the leader of 
the procession, has a similar title, the petitions going to the deity 
through him. The offerings of tobacco, etc., were placed on the 
floor for a while between the two benches, as well as the basket rep- 
resenting the dog. The three men marched around these, chant- 
ing. As the leader came along, the man at the south end of the 
bench stopped him, rising and placing his hand on his shoulder, 
while saying a few words. This might be as of old, "Well, my 
cousin, what would you think if I should give a dead dog to the 
Great Spirit ? " " Well, my cousin, what would you think if I should 
give the Great Spirit some tobacco?" and so through all the offer- 
ings. Green responded, " Ne-ah-we-hah," and the procession moved 
around again. The second man stopped him, as did the other men 
and women at each successive circuit. They spoke for the people 
to him, and he to the Great Spirit for them. 

After this Green made quite a long address or prayer, intoned 
and with responses. Part of the time all joined in the responses 
and chant. Thomas Webster also made a similar address. The 
accompaniment " He ! He ! " came in at intervals. The march 
being resumed, the procession stopped before the north door for 
another chant and response, and then passed out, bearing all the 
offerings. 

While they were gone, La Fort made another address, keeping 
his hat on. In fact I was the only one there with uncovered head, 
my hat being convenient for making my notes in a quiet way. A 
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chant was heard from the other house, and the procession returned 
thence, followed by all who were there, marching through the north 
door, across the room, and out of the south door. The men in the 
council house first followed and then the women, turning to the 
east as they passed outside, past the east end, back to the east end 
of the short house, along its north side and west end, and back 
through the north door of the council house, around the eastern 
stove. Three baskets were now carried, with a smaller basket or 
bundle, and all decorated with ribbons. The march was slow and 
solemn, and at the end all stood. 

Thomas Webster was on the southeast of the stove, facing it, 
with William Buck at his right hand. Green faced them, on the 
northwest of the stove. Buck cried, " Kwe ! " three times, very 
loudly and sharply, but with intervals. This is the ancient cry, 
expressive of joy or sorrow, according to intonation. Then came a 
chant by all. The stove door was opened, and two of the baskets 
were put in. Webster made an intoned address, followed by a 
chant, the stove was again opened, and the tobacco and other offer- 
ings went into the fire. All stood around, chanting with bowed 
heads. Green followed this with a prolonged " O-hone-0-0-0-0- 
neu-eh ! " Still standing on the northwest, he chanted again, and 
there was the usual response. All but the three leaders then sat 
down, and there came the ancient "He! He!" with the tramp of 
feet. Green marched around the stove once, keeping time with this. 
William Buck then made an address, standing on the east side, with 
a chant and response, marching around once chanting. The re- 
sponse to this was " Wo-o-o-a-a-ah." 

A chant, with the response "He!" followed from one of those 
sitting down, who came forward and marched a little way. Another 
did the same, marching slowly, both having the same long response. 
Webster again made an intoned address, standing on the southeast, 
after which John Green slowly led the procession from the short 
house back to it again. Soon the remaining women went out, and 
then the men, and the great ceremony of the day was over. Dances 
and songs were to follow on other days. 

I have been particular in giving this account, partly that it may 
be contrasted with the earlier observance, and partly because even 
this will soon vanish. The original feast was simply the great 
dream feast ; the white dog sacrifice was grafted upon this in recent 
times, and has been the first to give way. 

I was interested in the accompaniment to the songs and addresses 
at the White Dog Feast, for it was easy to see that this had changed 
little in three hundred years. It was the same recorded by the 
Jesuits as used among the Hurons of Canada. In Bruyas' Mohawk 
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dictionary, of two centuries since, it is mentioned: "Atonriajen, to 
make the he, h6, to the song of the warriors." Another is much 
like this : " Atonront, to sing an air to which they respond by the 
hen, hen." It is quite impressive when many unite. 

Some old Onondaga tunes survive, but the songs and dances are 
now all Seneca, introduced with the new worship by Handsome 
Lake. The words have little meaning in these. 

O-whees-tah means money, and may be used for any ringing 
metal ; and for the question, " What time is it ? " the Onondagas say 
" To-ne-u-whees-tah-a ? " How many times does it strike on your 
money? They say, "Ta-cha," Come in; " Ne-ah-we-hah," Thank 
you ; and I might add other phrases. 

The female Keepers of the Faith are called " O-nah-ta-hone-tah," 
and they are appointed at the annual dead feast. They are many, 
and men hold the same office. They often have a company to 
watch all night with the dead, and not a sad one either. The 
O-kee-we is sung, and they also have a game at this time called 
"gambling with the shoe." It goes by clans, and the visitors are di- 
vided and placed in two rows on benches, facing each other. Three 
shoes are placed between the rows at one end, and a small bell is 
hid in one shoe. All then sing, and during this one of the players 
places his hand in each shoe, leaving the bell in one. One of the 
other side picks up a shoe, and if the bell is not in it it counts for 
the opposing side ; if he finds it this counts for his party. Each 
side tries in turn. The dead feast, ten days after death, is Ah-tya- 
hak-hoon-sa, or "Dead Feast," and that resulting from dreams is 
the same. O-kee-we is the annual dead feast. I was in a house 
one day, with an Indian friend, when an old woman invited him to a 
dead feast there. "But," I said, "she is not dead; why does she 
want a dead feast ? " This was called for by a dream. The dead 
had told her, in a dream, to hold this feast. It would help her. 

Among diversions there is an Eagle dance, otherwise the " Strike 
Stick Dance." Two men dance side by side in precisely the same 
way. Each holds a long stick, with feathers spread out on each 
side. They bend down, doubling one leg under the dancer, and 
stretching the other out on one side. A cent is placed on the floor 
and picked up with the mouth. Some one strikes on the floor with 
a stick, and this gives it the name of Ga-na-gah-a. A dancer makes 
a speech and presents tobacco. 

One day I looked at some javelins, which a boy was using, and 
which were made of colored sumac sticks, three to four feet long. 
Poke-weed was used for color. The butt is held in the hand, and in 
a match the trial is to see who can throw farthest. Similar darts 
are used in throwing at a rolling hoop. 
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Lacrosse is still a favorite. In another ball game there are sta- 
tions. 

Pitcher. O X O Batter. 
5 or 6 ft. 
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Two poles are placed five or six feet apart, and a few feet from 
these the batter and pitcher take position. There is a mark for 
each one, and another midway between them. The pitcher 
tosses the ball so that it will curve down to the middle mark X , and 
the batter may hit it then or on the rebound. If it does not pass 
between the two poles he and his side are out. If all goes well he 
gets between stations 1 and 2, which are stakes or stones 16 to 20 
feet apart. Sometimes nearly all the batters are on this line. At a 
good stroke they may run to stations 3 and 4, waiting there their 
chance to get back home to 1 and 2. Catchers from the party of the 
pitcher occupy scattered field stations □, much as in baseball, and 
the rules for putting out are as usual. The best batter is reserved 
for the last, as he may bring all home. 

Foot-races are run with coats and shoes off, and when they wore 
long hair a band kept it out of the eyes. It was " One, two, three ; 
go ! " when a number started in line. Sometimes two racers held a 
long stick, running gently abreast, and dropping this when it struck 
a man between them at the starting-place. 

They have adopted many games from the whites, as mumble the 
peg, marbles, some games of ball, pull-away, and fox and geese in 
the snow. Hide and seek and blindman's-buff are played, but no 
games with songs. The game of hooking violets I have before 
noticed. They count out one to ten merely, and the last one is 
the witch. Various games begin with this. They may choose by 
hands, catching a stick, and then successively holding it towards the 
top. If but a little remains for the last one to hold by, the choice 
remains with him if he can whirl the stick three times around his 
head. Sometimes they spit on a chip, and the one who has the 
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spit side uppermost is the leader. All may throw, and thus sides 
are chosen without partiality. The lucky side is called Och-ka-ah, 
"spit side." 

The familiar slinging or throwing sports were used, as thrusting a 
stick into an apple and throwing it. Another is a little different 
from what I used as a boy. A shingle is cut into a dart form with 
a notch on one side near the point. A stick and string, like a long 
and elastic whip, are used, with a knot in the end of the string. 
This knot is placed in the notch, and the base of the dart in the 
ground. With a crack of the whip the arrow flies high in the air, 
often coming back like a boomerang. 

Houses are now sometimes locked, but a broom across the door 
tells that no one is at home quite as well. 

The pagan Onondagas do not chastise their children by whip- 
ping, supposing the Great Spirit will take away the child's soul if 
they do. They frighten them, however, by saying a False Face, or 
an owl, equivalent to a witch, will carry them away. 

A man given to exaggeration they call Wah-twah-toont-t'kwah-ta- 
hac, " Skipping stones on the water." 

Abram Hill has always told me that he was an Oneida Snipe, and 
is quite earnest in this, although this clan is not credited to the 
Oneidas. He says they had no Snipes originally, but adopted them 
from the Onondagas, two hundred or two hundred and fifty years 
ago, adding that all the Oneida Snipes are in Wisconsin. I have 
learned of none there, but such adoptions sometimes happened. 

As early as 1815, Ephraim Webster related a simple story of Hia- 
watha, resembling that given by Horatio Hale, but with much less 
detail, and a change of the chief's name. This is the oldest pub- 
lished form of the tale, the chief being O-we-ko, according to the 
recollection of the one to whom Webster told the story. Webster 
probably gave the usual name. 

There is a great variation in the same condoling songs and 
speeches, on account of oral transmission. Daniel La Fort keeps his 
uniform because they are written. Some think those who differ 
from them are ignorant, but the same man will seldom give the 
same song in precisely the same words, if words they may be called. 
John Buck's, in Canada, were by no means always the same, and the 
changes of two or three hundred years must be great indeed. 

At the Brooklyn meeting of the A. A. A. S., August, 1894, Mr. 
Frank H. Cushing's paper on the influence of salt in savage life led 
to an interesting discussion. It is well known that the Iroquois did 
not originally use salt, a fact pointing to an interior origin. The 
same thing was true of many Canadian tribes. All through the 
Jesuit Relations this fact appears. As late as 1654 the Onondagas 
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were afraid of their own salt springs, thinking them inhabited by an 
evil demon. They would thus have no name for salt, unless one of 
an unpleasant nature, and may have had none at all until that time. 
This idea was brought out in the discussion, and I made it a subject 
of inquiry on my return. The Onondagas now use salt freely, and 
have no disagreeable ideas connected with it. They had no thought 
of its name except as a name. I had to go farther back. 

Zeisberger gives salt as otschiketa, and sour and bitter as otschi- 
wagcz. Among the Onondagas now ochekdtah means merely salt, 
but the latter part refers to tasting this. Some other dialects differ 
but slightly. In Oneida it is tayuheoMs, or bitter. The earlier lex- 
icons do not help the matter. Schoolcraft gives otshewaga as sour, 
and it is quite probable that the word for salt originally meant " It 
tastes sour," or bitter. 

As the early story of Hiawatha is contained in a somewhat rare 
book, I may be doing a service by quoting it. It is in William Dun- 
lap's history of New York, 1839, but was given him by Webster in 
1815. Webster, it may be said, was an interpreter who left two fam- 
ilies, one by his Indian wife, and one by his later white wife. 

He said that the happy thought of union for defence originated with an 
inferior chief of the Onondagas, who perceiving that although the five tribes 
were alike in language, and had by cooperation conquered a great extent 
of country, yet that they had frequent quarrels and no head, or great coun- 
cil, to reconcile them ; and that while divided the western Indians attacked 
and destroyed them ; seeing this, he conceived the bright idea of union, 
and of a great council of the chiefs of the Five Nations ; this, he said, and 
perhaps thought, came to him in a dream ; and it was afterwards considered 
as coming from the Great Spirit. He proposed this plan in a council of 
his tribe, but the principal chief opposed it. He was a great warrior, and 
feared to lose his influence as head man of the Onondagas. This was a 
selfish man. The younger chief, whom we will call Oweko, was silenced ; 
but he determined in secret to attempt the great political work. This was 
a man who loved the welfare of others. To make long journeys and be 
absent for several days while hunting would cause no suspicion, because it 
was common. He left home as if to hunt ; by taking a circuitous path 
through the woods, for all this great country was then a wilderness, he 
made his way to the village or castle of the Mohawks. He consulted some 
of the leaders of that tribe, and they received the scheme favorably ; he 
visited the Oneidas, and gained the assent of their chief ; he then returned 
home. After a time he made another pretended hunt, and another ; thus 
by degrees visiting the Cayugas and Senecas, and gained the assent of all 
to a great council to be held at Onondaga. With consummate art he then 
gained over his own chief, by convincing him of the advantages of the con- 
federacy, and agreeing that he should be considered as the author of the 
plan. The great council met, and the chief of the Onondagas made use of 
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a figurative argument, taught him by Oweko, which was the same that we 
read of in the fable, where a father teaches his sons the value of union, by 
taking one stick from a bundle, and showing how feeble it was, and easily 
broken, and that when bound together the bundle resisted his utmost 
strength. 

Sir William Johnson once used this illustration, and the Indians 
were as interested as though they had never heard of it before. 
There is one feature of J. V. H. Clark's story of Hiawatha, to which 
he alluded in charging Schoolcraft with plagiarism. For effect, he 
introduced a jolly Onondaga whom he met, named Hoseenoke, as 
rousing Hiawatha, and Schoolcraft took this with the rest. 

According to tradition, the powerful Senecas were not anxious to 
enter the league, but were told they should be the west door, and 
through them all messages in that direction should come. If trivial 
they might refuse it, but if of importance they would send runners 
with it throughout the long house. The present story makes 
chiefs of the other nations go with Hiawatha to the Cayugas and 
Senecas. The earlier partly implies this, but Webster's story makes 
him go alone. 

I find the broad wooden spoon still occasionally in use among the 
Onondagas, and when calling on an Indian friend one day, surprised 
him at his meal. His spoon was as large as a wooden butter ladle, 
and his bean soup disappeared with corresponding rapidity. Here 
and there may also be seen the big succotash kettle out of doors, 
well supplied with corn, beans, and fat pork, but most of the cooking 
is done within. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 



